TRANS-SIBERIAN EXPRESS

and foreign, blared out from a hundred loud-speakers.
In the Red Square a searchlight picked out the red,
five-pointed stars that had recently replaced the golden
crosses on the higher Kremlin spires. The Grand
Theatre had also been specially decorated for the
occasion and a statue of four prancing horses stood out
most effectively against a background of floodlit red
cloth.

When the earlier, more crowded trains had gone, I
returned to Orekhovo and walked slowly back to
Dubrovka under the stars, shining brilliantly in the
frosty air, and crept thankfully back into my bed that
I had left some twenty-four eventful hours earlier.
PETER FRANCIS, / Worked in a Soviet Factory (1939)

TRANS-SIBERIAN EXPRESS

EVERYONE is a romantic, though in some the romanti-
cism is of a perverted and paradoxical kind. And for a
romantic it is, after all, something to stand in the sun-
light beside the Trans-Siberian Express with the casu-
ally proprietorial air of the passenger, and to reflect
that that long raking chain of steel and wood and glass
is to go swinging and clattering out of the West into the
East, carrying you with it. The metals curve glinting
into the distance, a slender bridge between two different
worlds. In eight days you will be in Manchuria. Eight
days of solid travel : none of those spectacular but
unrevealing leaps and bounds which the aeroplane, that
agent of superficiality, to-day makes possible. The
arrogance of the hard-bitten descends on you. You
recall your friends in England, whom only the prospect
of shooting grouse can reconcile to eight hours in the
train without complaint. Eight hours indeed. . , . You
smile contemptuously.

Besides, the dignity, or at least the glamour of trains
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